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lack of esprit de corps about the Association these days. 
If the inspiration which lay behind all our training at Scale 
How means anything to us, and to most of us it means 
everything, let us see to it that, even if we have nothing to 
offer our Editor, we do promptly at the beginning of each 
year offer our secretary a postal order for 3s. 6d. We need 
not fear that it will be refused. Without subscriptions 
the magazine cannot be carried on, even were the Editor 
deluged with articles, and unless each one of us does the 
utmost she can for the Association, she must be strangely 
lacking in appreciation of all that has been done for her. 

Yours very sincerely, 

M. Evelyn Brittlebank ( nde Davis). 


THE TRIVIAL ROUND. 

It is 8.30 a.m. on an October day. The great red sun has 
bravely battled with the misty heavens, and has at length 
been victorious, so that he now beams triumphantly upon 
the little group of breadwinners on the pavement. One of 
these has already made evident her occupation. This is 
a little old woman, who grinds a street harmonium, ring- 

ing ,^ e A ChangeS on “ Hark , m y soul,” “ Rule Britannia,” 
and Annie Laurie.” 

A weary sound ! A weary work ! But more weary still 
is the poor performer who has tramped for miles in shoes 

grey shawL* 11 dayS ’ ^ head Wrapped in a ra £g ed 

the H misTlr n a e g S r 0 eat \T2 ^ ^ ’ Spark§ a P pear amid 

It is ten minutes late f looms into si & ht 

city, seven miles off ^he" S’ & r ^ in the & reat 

At length it t ’ H 6 Sir 1<0g has heId it in thrall. 

s °Ps, and we five patient folks step in. Be- 
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sides myself are two old men who discuss in nrave t„„„ 

the inevitable problem of £ s a << w , ' s 

, . , , , „ * “• vvhflt concerns me is 

,l,e pr.ee of land, one remarks sententiously to his fellow 

Then there is an elementary teacher, to whose charge are 
entrusted seventy children of the p00 r ; and last, but not 
least, a cheery little charwoman in black cap and jacket 
and fresh white apron, who will shortly scrub the floors of 
some middle-class villa. 

We five are always faithful to the 8.30 car, but the sub- 
sequent arrivals vary. At the next stage, two more passen- 
gers arrive. One of them wears a hat ruched with blue 
ribbon, which last week surrounded it entirely. But now, 
alas ! the two ends have parted company, and they dangle 
with uncertain mien about the brim. The other is a very 
large and important lady, resplendent in myriad colours 
which baffle description ! Her hair is of that peculiar 
golden tint which will never fade with advancing years ! 
On rolls the car, ever and anon stopping to fill or to empty, 
past the houses and the shops, past the hoardings which 
blazon forth the merits of Oxo, Veritas gas mantles, or the 
latest cinema star. What matter the subject, so long as it 
pays ? 

‘‘Eh; ye are a moitherer!” exclaims a mother to her 
three-year-old son, as with a cake she silences his obstinate 
questionings concerning the duration of the journey. 

But I must not stay to watch his sticky, crumby satisfac- 
tion, for here is my destination, so I must run ! 

M. B. 

IN GERMAN EAST AFRICA, 1914-1916. 

Our first intimation that England was likely to go to war 
with Germany came on Monday, August .pd, 190 , 
when three of our mission were refused permission to leave 
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the country for Zanzibar, and obliged to return from the 
port of Tanga to the mission station that they came from. 
Although at that date England had not declared war, yet 
the colony of German East Africa had already been mobi- 
lized ready to attack British East Africa. Since Saturday, 
August ist, trains full of troops and ammunition had been 
running day and night to Tanga, and the banks had sus- 
pended payment to all but Germans. Directly after the 
famous 4th of August, a party of Germans visited our prin- 
cipal mission station, Magila, about thirty miles inland from 
Tanga, and commandeered all guns, ammunition, travelling 
beds and tents, and ordered the English missionaries from 
the smaller stations to be called in to live at the big station, 
and limited our work very considerably by forbidding us to 
walk more than an hour’s distance in any direction, or to 
go near the railway station or cross the railway lines, and 
we were also cut off from communication with all the other 
English in the colony. We did not therefore hear till after- 
wards that in August the Germans had taken our mis- 
sion station at ICorogwe, and turned the churches and houses 
there into hospitals, and sent the missionaries some way 
inland to the mountains, and our missionaries in the south 
part of the colony were all taken down to the port of Lindi, 
where they were kept under very trying conditions for some 
Meanwhile, we at Magila pursued our w r ork, 
t lough under great difficulties, as our Christians were at- 
and insulted on their way to church, and many of 
our native teachers were imprisoned for no other reason than 
that they were friendly to the English. On September 

were tT , rCCClVed an order to Pack up, as all the English 
cuhies of t C m ° Ved mt0 the interior in two days. The diffi- 
dent decidenrihTlas! 00 h ° Wever ’ and the Govern ‘ 

s moment to leave ten women, of 
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whom I was one, and one padre behind, and ,o take 

all the rest. Then in November came the dreadful fh.'’ 
of the first battle of Tanga whpn , fiasco 

and Indian troops fell into a trap and were killed or t k 
prisoners. From Magila we could hear the ominous boom- 
mg of the naval guns, but we were certain of a British vie 
tory, and so were the natives. For days afterwards native 
rumours of a British advance kept reaching us, and it was 
not till two of our nurses, who had gone to Korogwe to 
nurse the British and Indian wounded, sent us news of the 
catastrophe that we would believe that the British, after 
fearful loss, had sailed away. From that time the Germans 
were certain of retaining their favourite colony, and they 
showed their sense of security by brutal treatment of the 
natives, especially those who, though German subjects, 
lived near the British border, and ever increasing harshness 
towards the English in the colony. We lived undisturbed, 
greatly cheered by the splendid courage of our Christian 
natives, who braved many dangers to come to church and 
teaching, until December 18th, when we were suddenly 
arrested as spies and, after only an hour to pack and make 
preparations, we were hurried away at night by a German 
in command of several native soldiers to the railway sta- 
tion, only three miles away, where we were kept for two 
days shut up in a native hospital. Any native who attempted 
even to speak to us was at once arrested, and we were 
guarded night and day by native soldiers, who never 
allowed us a moment’s privacy. We w r ere then removed at 
night, travelling in the luggage van, by train, to Korogwe, 
where, having been kept waiting till 3.30 a.m., we w r ere 
allowed to sleep for a few hours in one of the native hospi- 
tals belonging to our own mission, but we were not allowed 
any water to wash in till daylight. It was while there that 
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we first learnt that we were regarded as spies, and accused 

of having sent messages to the English by heliograph ! 

When the padre with us asked for a trial, knowing that 

there was no possible shred of evidence, as we had no 

heliograph apparatus, no knowledge of it, and no news to 

send, he was told that there are no trials under martial 

law, but that we were being taken to Morogoro, the capital, 

where he would be shot, and the ten of us women would be 

put in prison. We lived under the shadow of this threat 

for three weeks. It was here, too, that we saw some of 

our native teachers in chains, and learnt that every teacher 

and leading Christian was being arrested and sent to the 

interior. It was when I first saw our teachers fastened 

together by a long chain which was attached to an iron 

collar round the neck, and driven along with us to captivity, 

that I first realized the meaning of injustice ! These were 

German subjects whose only alleged crime was that they 

had learnt their Christianity from us, and therefore were 

supposed to be friendly to us, and for this they were torn 

from their v homes and families, dragged hundreds of miles 

to the interior, forced to act as porters and to do the most 

menial tasks, always in chains, beaten and ill-treated by the 

native soldiers, half-starved and wretchedly clad, until 

wentv of the number died under their hardships. Many 

the’ survuors W ‘U never entirely recover the effects of 

t he cZ , treatment> ThC ChrlStian tCachers belonging to 

nd on^r^ thC SamC trCatment at ^ kte? date, 
and one of them was hanged, and several died. 

small fort aboiT forty fi^ ^ m ° t0r ' Car t0 Handeni ’ a 

here we were kept for/ 6 T ** ^ ^ south ' west > and 

Christians and other no'^' ^ nativG Cel,S with ° Ur 

here we snent Pt. • 1 the CeI1 next to us - 11 was 

r >stmas, 1914, but the Germans kindly 
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allowed us to have a Celebration, and cleared out an offi 
for it, but they refused permission for the natives to atte h" 
On December 28th we started on a walk of ,50 miles on 
the road to Morogoro. There were two donkey carts f or 
some of our luggage, and in one our German guard rode 
always, and in the other four of us could ride at a time 
the rest walked. Some days we did only two or three 
hours, and some days we did ten hours. We generally 
started at 4 or 5 a.m., and walked right on through ‘the 
heat, without food and with very little to drink till we 
reached our destination, and then we generally had to wait 
two hours or so for the food to be cooked. It was always 
very tough meat with potatoes or bread, and it was served 
in the saucepans placed on our boxes. We generally slept 
in native huts used as granaries, and we were always 
guarded by native soldiers who, however, were kind to 
us. We had two days to rest in the middle of the journey, 
as one of our party was ill with fever, and we stopped near 
a lovely river where we washed ourselves and our clothes, 
which was very necessary as it was the dry season, and 
sometimes the allowance for washing purposes was a cup- 
ful and a half of liquid mud to each person a day ! When 
we reached the railway we were told that we were not to 
go to Morogoro, but that the padre would rejoin our other 
men in the military prison, and the women were to go in 
three different parties to live as prisoners on parole in mis- 
sion stations. I may mention here that some weeks later, 
when the padre was nearly dying of blackwater fever, con- 
tracted on the journey, he was informed that he had been 
acquitted for want of evidence, but no apology was. ever 
made to him. He recovered from his illness, and is in 
England at the present time. I was in a party of lour, 
who after a day’s march of twenty miles through dry sand 
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without grass, or any vegetation but baobab trees and 
thorns, arrived very weary, thirsty, footsore, and dirty, 
at a C.M.S. station, where we were received with a hospil 
tality and generous kindness which I never can forg et . 
It is unknown how many cups of tea we drank ! and words 
cannot describe our enjoyment of hot baths, the first f 0r 
three weeks! Here we lived as comfortably as possible, 
but with nothing to do and not allowed to leave the sta- 
tion for 4J months. The C.M.S. had had all their work, 
teaching, visiting, and most of their services stopped at the 
beginning of the war. Our great excitement was the 
arrival of the German newspaper twice a week, though 
the news was not very accurate, no German defeats being 
ever chronicled ! Neither did we know why England had 
declared war, and no mention of the violation of the neu- 
trality of Belgium nor of the atrocities there was ever made ! 
The leading articles were full of hatred and bitterness to- 
wards England, for whom such terms as “friends of mur- 
derers and treacherous pirates ” were among the 
mildest ! 

In May, 1915, the C.M.S. and ourselves were all taken 

to an internment camp at Kiloriani, which is among the 

mountains and 6,600 feet up. Here we found nearly all 

the women and two of the men of our mission, together 

wit i some English planters and their wives, and later the 

a tan onsul came, bringing our numbers up to forty. We 

■ved here for eight months, very crowded, sleeping si* or 
four ,n rooms „ hidl only hcld „„„ ^ ^ ^ 

wooden y I™ °. , double-deckers " was invented _ Xw0 

»bove,heo,UTwe Pe hld P ' ai 7 lT S5 ^ °'’ e ' 

dining-- an H e - f *- d a S ^ ed niut * an< ^ stick for a 

was very damp but TxT ! ^ ^ ^ VCry great ’ and !t 

P extremely healthy, and we had appetites 
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which enabled us to eat our not very appetizing f are 0 f 
beef and millet bread, with rice, potatoes or dried beans 
once a day ! We had milk and butter there, however i n 
which respect we were more fortunate than the other camps 
We were allowed no servants, and so were pretty busy with 
all our housework to do, and we studied many languages 
both European and African, and were allowed to have a 
daily Celebration and many other services. We had dail 
Matins and Evensong and the Sunday Celebration jointly 
with the C.M.S., who were always most kind to us, sharing 
with us their few stores, and always ready to help.' As we 
were compelled to have hours of compulsory exercise 
daily, we played rounders, and a sort of fives against the 
house, and we always managed to keep cheerful. In 
October we were ordered to do six hours’ work a day for 
the Government, unpaid of course, and the men, including 
all the clergy, except the Archdeacons, made wooden nails 
and knitting needles, and weeded and built houses for the 
Germans, and we women made cotton trousers and knitted 
socks. The women’s work was shortly changed to piece- 
work, and wc found we could get the allotted amount done 
in much less time, and so we could continue our services and 
language study. 

In February > 1916, the Government, having decided that 
so healthy a spot should be used for Germans, ordered us 
all to be removed to a C.M.S. station about 3,000 feet 
lower. I quite enjoyed a walk down hill of about twelve 
•niles, and a ride in the train, sitting on the floor and singing 
patriotic English songs, and another w'alk of 2 £ hours 
to our new camp. It was so nice to have a change, and 
to be able to walk again ! Our life went on as before 
except that about ten Italians were added to our numbers, 
and we were so crowded that some slept in the hen-house 
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and some in the donkey-house ! I slept with fourteen others 
in the schoolroom, and the church was turned into OUr 
dining-room, but we were allowed to build another church 
of mud and stick, paying for it ourselves, and our padres 
with the C.M.S. superintending the work. Here we spent 
Lent, but on Easter Eve we received a quarter of an hour’s 
notice to leave, and went hurriedly away to the railway sta- 
tion, where fifty Europeans, and forty native prisoners were 
shut up together for twenty-two hours in a corrugated iron 
shed. I will not say more of this time except that we were 
wonderfully supported under trial, and no one was the 
worse for it. 

On April 24th we reached Tabora, and were placed in the 
biggest of the internment camps containing then about 
150 Europeans, including English, French, Belgians, and 
Italians, missionaries, planters, traders, miners, disabled 
soldiers, men, women, and children. Here nearly all our 
mission were finally together. We lived in corrugated iron 
buildings standing in a yard planted with a few trees, and 
all enclosed with barbed wire, with native soldiers walking 
up and down with loaded rifles, and always two Germans 
at least on guard. In the dormitory where I was there 
were at one time thirty women. There were only the 
wooden bedsteads, and by every other bed, the boxes piled 
p to make a washing stand. 1 he men were even more 
crowded, and had all to wash out in the yard. There was 
another corrugated iron shed where we all had meals, sit- 
ting on benches and eating off tin plates (only one each) 
Paced on the wooden tables. The bread was of better 
qua n y ere than in the other camps, but only one piece was 
j . eaC ^ P eison per day. There were three meals a 

served 'V Wh ' Ch Stewed beef and dubious coffee were 
served in hutre tin^ ^ • 

uns , and twice a day we had cither rice or 
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dried beans or sweet potatoes. There was no milk and no 
butter except for the sick, nor any variety in the food. \Y e 
were only able to have Celebration on Sundays here, but we 
had our other services daily under the trees. After a few 
weeks we were allowed to discontinue the Government work 
and some of our native Christians were allowed to come in 
and wash our clothes for us. Our padres also had leave 
to have one Celebration a week for our native Christians 
who were interned in a huge camp near. 

In July the Government gave orders that the missionaries 
were to leave the camp and reside in the town. The C.M S 
had native huts, and all our mission lived in a whisky dis- 
tillery, of all suitable places ! and very dirty and insanitary 
it was! After eleven days of comparative freedom— for 
we were allowed to walk about the town and to have our 
native teachers to wait on us — we were suddenly ordered 
back to the camp, where we lived as before for over a 
month. The British and Belgian forces then being very near, 
the Germans thought it the best policy to allow the mis- 
sionaries to go and live again in the town, and this time 
our distillery had been cleaned up and much improved for 
us, and instead of having the camp food we were given an 
allowance of money and bought our own supplies. We had 
been living like this for about a fortnight when the Belgians 
attacked the surrounding hills, and for several days we 
heard, though we could not see, the battle. Eventually the 
Germans found it impossible to hold out longer, so, leaving 
their women, children, and incapables together with all the 
prisoners, they evacuated the town at night, and the fol- 
lowing day, September 19th, the Belgians formally took 
Possession of the town. 

After some days necessary for preparations, about sixtv- 
ei £ht released English prisoners, together with a number 
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Of Indian soldiers, who had been captured by the Germans, 
and several of our native Christians, and about i,6oo porters 
set out, under the charge of three English transport officers, 
for Lake Victoria Nyanza, a journey of about 200 miles.’ 
We much enjoyed the travelling after our captivity, and a 
royal welcome met us at Muanza on the Lake, and again 
when we had crossed over to British East Africa. W e 
were most hospitably entertained by the British Red Cross, 
under Col. Montgomery, first at Port Florence, and then at 
Nairobi, and at the beginning of November our party went 
to Zanzibar, and after a most interesting three weeks there, 
most of us came home to England via the Cape. 

Two of our mission stations, Magila and Korogwe, have 
been reopened, and some of the workers are back there, 
but the stations have been looted of practically everything, 
and very great and sad wrongs have been inflicted on the 
native Christians. A critical time lies before the Univer- 
sities Mission. “Brethren pray for us.” 

C. C. Monro. 


SIX PICTURES BY J. M. TURNER. 

Turner does not lend himself happily to reproduction ii 
" n an< ^ xv hite. We lose those splendid splashes of orangi 
scarlet, those blue, blue skies, those sunsets of flame, al 
S > °f sun-soaked colour that make his pictures warn 
our very souls. With those set for the term’s work we ar< 

m tH < timC ’ H ° W l0VCly the real thin g must be! ’ 
ra er than How lovely these are!” Then to those of u* 

thinkTV 11T Ch ' ldren love them > th e greater honour. 1 
blaze of' egin Pctworth Park - ” That wonderfu 

S llnC that fi° 0c ls the ethereal figures of the deer. 
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Notice the exquisite grouping of the trees, and the wonder- 
ful sense of distance that the blurred horizon gives. And a 
sky to intoxicate one with heat and colour. The kind of sky 
that makes one linger till the world goes black behind one 
and makes all fairy tales come true. 


Such another blazes down on the “ Approach to Venice.” 
This is the real Venice that belonged to Carpaccio and Tin- 
toretto. It was with eyes dazed by its splendour, the glitter 
of marble and water and sunshine, that the glass-blowers 
created their marvellous dream fabrics, that were but ihe 
jewels embodied that filled the eyes of their souls. Surely it 
will be a city of glass we reach with one of these long-billed 
water-hawks that glide so swiftly and fearfully to the edge 
of the quay to let us at last reach the heart of a rainbow ! 
While the magic palaces slip past and we are lost in dreams 
of beautv. 

J 

It will bring us back to earth rather suddenly to study the 
loving care and marvellous details in “ A Frosty Morning.” 
One of my favourite bits of painting in the National Gallery 
is the thistle heads in Old Crome’s “Highwayman’s Heath.” 
And here, in the foreground of this picture you will find the 
bare, dry, beautiful, dead flower heads of wild parsley that 
our deserts glow like roses even on a frosty morning. 
Watch how the child blows her fingers. See where the 
e dt,es of the cart tracks on the yet unthawed ground glitter 
'\ith hoar frost, and how hard the ground looks that the 
° rSe ls blowing as he waits ! The clean-cut outlines of the 
cart will appeal to your town children; but it will require a 
country lover to realize all the beauty of that severe 
'bJish disorder of fence and common and lane, 
j ^ a bke will thrill over the “ Fighting Temeraire,” and 
o not doubt we shall have some fine verses about her. 
° Ver U P tbat stately beauty being towed by the “Cinderella,” 
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, If 0 f the picture makes me think qf that 
and the other of t h e river in Our Mutual Friend. 

wonderful descnp the London sun lias set, how dark 
One can " London’s river. “Dido” and "Child, 

a nd mystenous^ me j think if they were called 

Har ° • 1 e I should like them better. But the trees 

something: cs tQ be reading Pope or Byron, 

worry me, and i ACCA & « « T 

The disappointment they were m my youth when I peered at 

,he details, and so lost the whole, is still the most poignant 
feeling I have, though 1 love the sweep of Dido’s noble 
architecture and the path of sunshine on the river. We 
shall be so steeped in Ruskin by the time we get to these, 
however, that the vagaries of ignorant youth will be as if it 
were not. But I shall go back to Venice all the same, and 
warm myself in her splendour through our frosty summer. 

E. C. Allen. 


BOOK LIST. 

Hidden Servants. By Francisea Alexander. Francisca 
Alexander, the daughter of the famous American artist, is 
herself an artist and authoress. Hidden Servants was 
written after she had spent many years in Italy, thoroughly 
absorbing its beauty and its spirit. Though herself a Pro- 
testant, she could fully appreciate the value of the old 
Catholic legends and their power. Many of these she un- 
earthed in old forgotten books, and told them to the chil- 
en, who loved them dearly. She meant to have written 
out, but her eyesight failed, and so she turned them 
xerse, as in that way she could remember them better, 
verse is sometimes severely criticized, but it is equal 
to much of Scott’s ballad. 


books 
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There are just twelve stories, and the book takes its title 
from the first. I he descriptions of nature, the simple 
peasant life in the Apennines and the Alps, the real religion 
of the sisters, the hermits, and the poor peasants makes it 
all very real and interesting. 

The First Seven Divisions. By Lord Ernest Hamilton. 
This is a book we must have all heard of. It is clearly, 
almost coldly written, and the wonderful deeds of heroism 
that it tells us of are all the more stirring for that very 
reason. The description of the historic Retreat from Mons 
is enthrallingly interesting, and the detailed maps make all 
clear. 

Theophanies. By Evelyn Underhill. This book of poems 
is one to possess for those who enjoy thoughts of God and 
Nature wonderfully expressed. Certainly everyone who can 
get hold of a copy to read should do so. 


BUDGET GLEANINGS FROM “ORION.” 


Some elementary schools near Bristol are nibbling. It 
needs a brave spirit to take the plunge. Then others will 
follow. Our Educational Authorities are very slow to move ; 


very timid with their purses. 

An elementary school teacher, with a class of sixty infants, 
is provided with three books, the best of which is Suis^ 
Family Robinson, retold entirely in words of one syllable ! 

The majority of elementary school teachers spend mud 
more than they can afford out of their own pockets- 
ing books and apparatus for the chddren. 

One teacher, head of a large boys’ school, spent £^o ou 
of his own pocket; and another, a Yorksh.re schoo 
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, richer, has been supplying the “ picture talk ” pictures 
n time. They are most generous people, 
for a on §j^ son , g Jetter tQ The Times Educational Suppi e . 

J^in February, brought fifty-six inquiries for pamphlets 

in three days ! 
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